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WITH this number THE STUDENT closes its sixth volume. A 
glance at the contents of this volume shows at least two things :— 

(1) It is possible to present the leading subjects of Old Testa- 
ment study in a form which is at once scholarly yet popular. In 
certain lines of investigation, where the linguistic element abounds, 
the more learned style is necessary. But in general, there is no oc- 
casion for the employment of the affected style which characterizes 
much of our “learned” work. A plain straightforward presentation 
of a subject is entirely consistent with a deep and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of that subject. If scholars could but be brought to recognize 
this fact, how much more wide-reaching the results of their work 
would be. ; 

(2) It is possible for men who are not specialists to keep abreast 
of the results accomplished in a given department with the expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small amount of time and energy. The great . 
cry, in these days, is for more time; and certainly, in view of the 
pressure which rests upon us, more time is needed. But the fact is, a 
judicious use is not always made of the time we have. Men think, 
and plan, and consider, but do not act. The Old Testament subjects 
about which so much is written, for example, are thought to be too 
deep, too exacting, for anyone but a specialist to take up. It is true 
that a certain portion of the work must be done by specialists; but 
when the results of this work have been put into shape, there is no 
reason why men who are not specialists should hesitate to enter upon 
an investigation of them. The work, if but once begun, will be found 
to be most helpful and stimulating. There is, however, aside from 
this, a general knowledge of the Old Testament department which 
every conscientious Bible-student should make an effort to. maintain. 
For such especially THE STUDENT is intended. May the number 
desiring such help become greater; may the help afforded by THE 


STUDENT become more valuable. 
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THE work of Professor Beecher on the Sunday-school lessons 
during the past year has deservedly attracted much attention. The 
material has differed essentially, both in plan and execution, from any 
other. Its striking characteristic has been the rigid application of 
“common-sense” principles of interpretation. It is not strange that 
we should bring with us from our childhood a multitude of “childish” 
ideas about the Bible. And not only we, but our ancestors for many 
generations, have done this thing. The result is a multitude of mis- 
conceptions, of which skeptics naturally, and in some cases most 
justly, make much capital. With a reverent spirit, and from a con- 
servative point of view, Professor Beecher has endeavored, in the 
small space at his disposal, to call attention to some of these weak 
positions. He has, from time to time, pointed out the utter absurdity 
of some of our most cherished ideas. In this effort to introduce the 
principle of common sense, to lead us to look at Bible-history from a 
rational stand-point, he has performed an invaluable service. De- 
structive critics would take away Bible-history; most conservative 
critics would treat it as a piece of costly furniture to be handled with 
gloves, or as an idol to be worshiped. Professor Beecher would treat 


it as a book describing ordinary life under extraordinary guidance ; 
he would so interpret it as to make it seem to be, what it really is, a 
sensible book;—a method of interpretation which, when put into 
general practice, will deliver us, on the one hand, from the blasphe- 
mous attacks of unregenerate critics, and on the other hand, from the 
equally injurious upbolstering of ignorant and fanciful apologists. 


Too much must not be expected of American students. Neither 
the professors nor the clergy of this country are as favorably situated 
for carrying on original investigations as are those of England or 
Germany. It is, however, with some feeling of pride that one reads 
the list of books and articles in the line of exploration which Professor 
Mitchell gives us in this number of THE STUDENT. After all, much 
has been done. The names of Robinson, Merrill, Trumbull, Ward, 
and many others, will long be remembered in connection with the 
work which they have accomplished in this direction. The bibliog- 
raphy of this subject will serve, not only as a convenient reference for 
students, but also as a stimulus to still greater activity. It is an oc- 
casion for regret that the means are not at hand with which to push 
this work. We need not fear that too much will be done. There is 
rather a danger that, in our practical and busy life, we shall overlook 
a work which deals only with the past, and in which a few only, at 
best, can be actively engaged. 
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STUDENTS of the Bible will await with much interest Captain 
Conder’s vindication, in view of the charges of ignorance and misrep- 
resentation made by Professor W. Robertson Smith. The sympathies 
of conservative thinkers are, of course, with Captain Conder. It is 
interesting to note that the same instrument wielded by Captain 
Conder has been turned against him. Evidently some one is at fault. 
But the question is reduced, in the case of their mutual charges, to 
one of facts. (1) Has Conder, in his statement of the results of mon- 
umental study, stated facts? (2) Has Wellhausen ignored these facts 
or shown himself ignorant of their existence? All will agree with 

Conder in the statement that, “among the chief requisites for a thor- 
ough understanding of the Bible, it is important that the critic, in 
addition to linguistic and literary knowledge, should possess a deep 
acquaintance with Eastern antiquities and a sympathetic appreciation 
of Eastern manners and thought.” It remains for those versed in 
these matters to determine who is in the right. The decision will be 
awaited with much interest. 


~ 


CONNECTED with this question, another, of peculiar importance 
from the biblical stand-point, has arisen. For nineteen years much 
has been made of the Moabite Stone, discovered not far from the 
Arnon, and claiming to be the epigraph of King Mesha, and to date 
from about 900 B.C. Only recently there has appeared a critically 
restored edition of the text, with full notes, by Professors Smend and 
Socin. But in the Scottish Review of April, Rev. A. Loewy, Sec’y 
to the Anglo-Jewish Association, endeavors to show that the stone, a 
“notwithstanding its world-wide glorification, is nothing but ‘a stone “a 


of stumbling,’ and must be consigned to the limbo of marvelous im- ; 4 
positions.” A fuller statement will be found elsewhere. A few schol- x 
ars have held this position from the beginning; but its acceptance as 3 
genuine was as universal as is ever expected in such cases. If now it 4 . 
proves to be a fabrication of modern times, the feeling of doubt in the 4 


results of modern researches, already considerable in some quarters, 
will be strengthened. It will, nevertheless, teach the necessity of 
being on our guard against impositions, of accepting cautiously the 
claims of specialists in whatever field they may be made, and of 
drawing our conclusions from their claims with even greater caution. 
It is altogether probable that Dr. Loewy is mistaken. It will require 
strong evidence to show that a stone which has been tested with such 
care and by such experts, is a fraud. 


THE article on “Israelitish Politics as affected by Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Early Achemenian Kings,” by Professor Lyon, will 
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be read with interest by our readers, although most of them, doubt- 
less, will differ with the author in his conception of the prophet’s 
work. Inthe past, writers‘on prophecy have emphasized the divine 
element in prophecy, and in so doing have almost obliterated the dis- 
tinction which exists between prediction and prophecy. In other 
words, the human side of the question has been overlooked. For our 
own part, we feel the importance of placing an increased emphasis, if 
that is possible, upon the divine character of this most wonderful 
phenomenon. The deep and broad study of the subject should most 
certainly lead to a more decided feeling of its supernatural character. 
On the other hand, we must not make the mistake of supposing that 
the prophets were men of another world. They were Israelites, im- 
bued with the religious and political feelings of the men of their time. 
They were working, as best: they could, for the elevation of their 
fellow-men. They were the moral reformers and, in many cases, the 
prime-ministers of their day. From this stand-point much light is 
shed upon their work by a study of the history of the nations with 
which they came into contact, and by the study of their own history 
from the political point of view. The article referred to is full of 
suggestive material. We trust it may have a careful perusal. 


A DETERMINED effort is being made looking toward a “‘ proposed 
school of Biblical Archeology and Philology in the East.” The 
names of the gentlemen who have undertaken the movement furnish 
a sufficient guarantee not only of its worthiness, but also of its prob- 
able success. This school will furnish “a center for instruction and 
assistance to recent graduates of theological seminaries who wish to 
pursue special branches; to ministers able to secure a few months 
vacation; to scholars who have time for more careful and extended 
investigation; to young men preparing to fill chairs of oriental 
languages or to become professors in theological institutions; to 
travelers anxious to do something more than merely make a hurried 
tour through the Holy Land; to expeditions sent out to undertake 
explorations in Syria or the adjacent countries; and to all who, in 
any way, are attempting to gather from the land material for the 
clearer illustration of the Book.” Can there be a doubt as to the 
gratifying results of an outlay in establishing such a school? We 
trust that the appeal for funds will receive a prompt and hearty 
response ; and that this new enterprise, full of so much promise, shall 
soon be thoroughly established. Communications may be addressed 
to Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 11 Cliff Street, New York. 


ISRAELITISH POLITICS AS AFFECTED BY ASSYRIAN, BAB- 
YLONIAN AND EARLY ACHAMENIAN KINGS. 
By Proressor D. G. Lyon, Pu. D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


I 


This paper does not claim to be an exhaustive discussion, but only an illus- 
tration of the subject. It is not occupied with the exegesis of individual passages, 
but is an attempt to comprehend and define the larger political relations. 

The period of time covered by the title is from the first appearance of Assyr- 
ian kings in Israelitish politics in the middle of the ninth century B. C., to the 
time of the rebuilding of the temple after the return from the Babylonian exile. 

Iemploy the term ‘‘Israelitish’’ not in distinction from Judean, but as in- 
cluding the latter during the whole period under review. 

It is impossible, in any study of the topic, to exclude reference to Egyptian 
politics, because of the important relations between Egypt, on the one hand, and 
Assyria and Babylon on the other, and because the treatment of Israel by the lat- 
ter countries was often influenced by Egyptian tactics. 

From the Old Testament itself comes most of our material, but it is to the 
contemporary cuneiform annals that we must frequently turn for the larger inter- 
pretation of the facts. The facts themselves are sufficiently familiar to the 


most casual reader of the Old Testament. In the second Book of Kings we have | 


the record of invasions by the Assyrian kings Tiglath-pileser (xv. 29), Shalmaneser 
(xvu. 3), Sennacherib (xvir. 13), and by the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar 
(xxiv. 1). We know that Tiglath-pileser carried many of the people of Gilead, 
Galilee and Naphtali captive to Assyria (2 Kgs. xv. 29), and received a large bribe 
or tribute from Ahaz of Judah (2 Kgs. xvi. 8-18). 

When Shalmaneser, who was besieging Samaria, died, Sargon, his successor, 
led the siege to a successful issue, carried the people away and settled them in 
other Assyrian provinces (2 Kgs. xvii. 6). He then brought other captives from 
Babylon and the neighboring cities and settled them in Samaria (2 Kgs. xvu. 24). 

Sennacherib received large tribute from Hezekiah (2 Kgs. xvi. 14), and 
according to his own version of the affair, cut off Judean cities and gave them as 
presents to certain of his Philistine vassals. He also records the transportation 
of over 200,000 Judeans into captivity.1 

It is recorded of a king of Assyria, whose name is not given, that his officers 
captured Manasseh and carried him in fetters to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxuil. 11). 


The Assyrian kings contemporary with Manasseh were Esarhaddon and Assur- - 


banipal, both of whom include Manasseh’s name in lists of tributary princes.? 
The “ great and noble Asnapper,”’ who, according to Ezra (Iv. 10), settled foreign- 
ers in Samaria, cannot, from the form of the name, well be any other than Assur- 
banipal. His father before him had done the same that Asnapper does (Ez. Iv. 
2). Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, made successive invasions of Judah, car- 


1 See the account transliterated in my Assyrian Manual, pp. 10-12. Schrader’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament, vol. I., London, 1885, has both transliteration and translation, 
pp. 280-286. 

2 See the lists in Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, ed. 2, Giessen, 1883, p. 355. 
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rying off numbers of its inhabitants (2 Kgs. xxiv.), and ultimately destroying 
Jerusalem (2 Kgs. xxv. 9-11). 

The Old Testament does not mention Nabonidus, the Babylonian king, whose 
reign filled most of the space between Nebuchadnezzar and the fall of Babylon; 
nor does Nabonidus mention Palestine except incidentally, where he refers to the 
peoples subject to him as far as Gaza, on the borders of Egypt (Assyrian Manual, 
36, 3). This was at the beginning of his reign. During his wars with Cyrus, the 
inhabitants of Palestine, no doubt, fell away from him and became tributary to 
Egypt, or enjoyed a short period of independence. 

The captivity in Babylon came to a close in 5388 B. C., when the Persian 
king, Cyrus, on. taking the city, proclaimed general amnesty, and permitted all 
exiles, who so desired, to return to their native land (Ezrar.1). Cyrus thus be- 
came the founder of the new Judean state. Under his successors the rebuilding 
of the temple, after many interruptions, was at last brought to a happy conclu- 
sion, by the favor of Darius (Ezra v1.7). The new state continued to be a Per- 
sian province until it passed under the yoke of the Greeks. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian kings appear not only as reducing Israel and 
as carrying the people captive, but also as receiving tribute, and as deciding ques- 
tions relating to succession on the throne. Shalmaneser II. received tribute from 
Jehu in the ninth century B. C.,a fact for which we are indebted to his own 
monuments.! Tiglath-pileser relates that he received large tribute from Israel, 
put Pekah to death and appointed Hosea to be king.2, Nebuchadnezzar left Jehoi- 
akim as a vassal for three years on the throne of Judah (2 Kgs. xxtv.1). After 
Jehoiakim’s death and a brief rule of his son (2 Kgs. xxiv. 8), Nebuchadnezzar 


appointed a successor, Zedekiah (2 Kgs. xxtv. 17), and it was on the rebellion of the 
latter that the Babylonians burnt the temple and completely destroyed Jerusalem 
(2 Kgs. xxv.). Between Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, Judah seems to have 
been wise enough to bear quietly the yoke of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. 
After the return from Babylon the Jews were quiet subjects of the Persian power. 


II. 


The meaning of these repeated invasions, captivities, deportations, from the 
standpoint of the contemporary prophets is perfectly clear. Israel has sinned 
against its God, has forsaken his worship for that of other gods, has become cruel, 
oppressive, proud, immoral. Yahweh, therefore, brings up the Assyrian or the 
Babylonian as his rod to chastise his rebellious people for their sins. The only 
salvation is the road of repentance and of trust in Yahweh. 

We cannot go amiss in selecting illustrations of the prophetic utterances as to 
the cause of the calamity which befell Israel. The state is honey-combed with 
idolatry, and Yahweh is angry. This view of the prophets is maintained through 
all the troublous period of the invasions. 

Isaiah says: ‘‘ They have rejected the teaching of Yahweh of hosts, and 
despised the word of the Holy One of Israel. Therefore is the anger of Yahweh 
kindled against his people, and he hath stretched forth his hand against them ” 
(v. 24, 25). Yahweh shall hiss for the Egyptian fly and the Assyrian bee (vu. 
18) to come and settle in the desolate valley of Israel. ‘‘ The people hath not 
turned to him that smote them, neither have they sought Yahweh of hosts. 
Therefore Yahweh hath cut off from Israel head and tail, palm-branch and rush 


1 See Assyrian Manual, p. 8. - 
2 See Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, I. 248. Cf. 2 Kgs. xv. 19-31. 
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in one day ” (Isa. 1x. 13, 14). ‘“‘ Ho, Assyrian, rod of mine anger, staff in whose 
hand is mine indignation. I will send him against a profane nation, and against 
the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets ’’ (Isa. x. 5, 6). 

The position of Jeremiah is the same. The iniquity of the people is too great 
to be washed out (11. 22), there are as many gods in the land as there are cities 
(i. 28). The Babylonian invader comes at Yahweh’s call (Iv. 6), and the only 


hope is in repentance. ‘‘O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that — 


thou: yest be saved” (1v. 14). If ye do judgment, oppress not, shed not inno- 
cent bi .d, walk not after other gods, “then will I cause you to dwell in this 
place ”’ (vir. 5-7). 

It was a hard office to which the patriotic prophet felt himself called. With 
other prophets against him (xiv. 13), and with a strong party favoring alliance 
with Egypt as an escape from Babylon, he continued to preach repentance until 
he saw that the state of Judah was beyond help, and then he counseled submis- 
sion to Nebuchadnezzar (xxi. 9). Yea, he even perceives that the only way to 
remain in the land is by cheerfully accepting Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke (xxvii. 1- 

‘11). But his warning was unheeded. It was in one of his times of doubt caused 
by the unstable course of events that he charged his God with deception. ‘Ah, 
Lord Yahweh, surely ~—- hast greatly deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying 
‘Ye shall have peace ;’ whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul” (Iv. 10; ef. xx. 7; 
Ezek. x1v. 9). When the city actually fell, Jeremiah was looked upon as an ally 
by the Babylonian general and was treated accordingly (XL.). 

Ezekiel accepts the captivity as a matter of course. The sins of the elas 
have rendered it necessary. Yahweh in his anger has made the land subject to 
Nebuchadnezzar. The king of Judah provokes Yahweh by breaking the oath of 
allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, and by seeking alliance with Egypt (xvu. 11-21). 

In the Second Isaiah, the greater part of which belongs at the close of the 
captivity, a different tone is adopted. The fires of affliction have purged Israel’s 
sins. Babylon has been haughty,*is idolatrous and cruel, and shall be brought 
down (XLitt. 14). Cyrus is to desolate the city and destroy its gods (KLV.—XLVII.). 

Similar is the tone of the last two chapters of our Book of Jeremiah, which 
are supposed to belong to a later date and to a different writer. 

The attitude of the contemporary prophets is also that of the historians of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian invasions. Yahweh’s anger and rejection of his people 
is brought out with great frequency and power in the second Book of Kings. Be- 
cause of their idolatry ‘‘ Yahweh was very: angry with Israel and removed them 
out of his sight” (2 Kgs. xvu. 18). ‘* Through the anger of Yahweh did it come 
to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until he had cast them out from his pres- 
ence ”’ (2 Kgs. XXIV. 20). 


If the captivity was an expression of Yahweh’s anger, the return was the ex- . 


pression of his reconciliation. In Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxXvI. 22), Ezra (1. 1),and 
the Second Isaiah (XLV.), we are expressly informed that Yahweh had raised up 
Cyrus for this definitetask. The message of the prophet to Cyrusis: ‘‘ For Jacob, 
my servant’s sake, and Israel, my chosen, I have called thee by thy name” (Isa. 
XLV. 4). Cyrus is Yahweh’s shepherd who shall cause Jerusalem to be rebuilt. 
How the prophets may have attained to the conviction that the political 
hopes of the people depended on a moral reformation and on the purity of Yah- 
weh worship, I will not here inquire. Nor will I discuss the means by which 
they hoped to escape from their enemies in case of reformation. Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah would seem to have expected immediate divine intervention. Yahweh 
would turn the foe aside if the people would sincerely repent. We must remember 
that the great prophets were statesmen as well as moral reformers. And in the end 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel came to see that Israel was too small a power to main- 
tain itself between two such giants as Babylon and Egypt, and they had rea- 
son to believe that the land had more to hope from the former than from the 
latter. There must have been seasons when the prophets seriously doubted the: 
correctness of the message which they proclaimed. How otherwise could they 
charge Yahweh with deceiving them and the people ? 

In the view taken by the Hebrew prophets and historians of Israel’s foreign 
relations we must recognize the influence of the thought of that age and the lim- 
itations which belong to every attempt to refer to the divine being special moment- 
ous events. That it belonged to the age to consider national calamity as the 
work of the deity, is abundantly illustrated in the contemporary cuneiform an- 
nals and elsewhere. Esarhaddon tells us that Babylon had been destroyed by his 
father, on account of the anger of Marduk, the god of Babylon, and that he re- 
built the city when the anger of its god was appeased.1 Assurbanipal makes 
repeated mention of pacifying the anger of the gods by visiting punishment on the 
enemies of Assyria.2_ Nabonidus says that the moon-god was angry with his city 
Haran and gave it over to destruction. In an inscription of Cyrus we learn that. 
Marduk rejected Nabonidus for impiety and chose Cyrus because of his pure 
hands and clean heart.4 

As to the danger connected with special attempts at interpretation of provi- 
dence, illustrations in our day arefamiliar. Railroad accidents on Sunday are some- 
times declared to be judgments for a violation of the Lord’s day. An ‘earthquake 
or a great fire, devastating a city and costing many lives, is believed to be the voice 
of God expressive of his displeasure. This idea is so often inculcated in the Old 
Testament and has become such a part of our mental equipment, that we can 
scarcely divest ourselves of its influence, even.after our reasons have laid it aside. 
True, Jesus has told us that those whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifice, 
and those on whom the tower of Siloam fell, were not sinners above all other 
men (Luke xu. 1-5), but we are slow to appropriate the higher teaching. Of 
course, I do not deny a causal relation between sin and suffering. I only affirm 
that it is a narrow and harmful view of providence which refers to the divine 
anger special misfortunes, instead of trying to find out their natural causes. 

But, notwithstanding their special, local, temporary explanation of the foreign 
relations of Israel, the prophets have left us the means of forming just conclusions. 
as to what those relations were. Nor will we cavil at the prophets for the inier-. 
pretation which they have given. Their ideal was a noble one, and they enforced 
it by the vigorous use of such material as they possessed. A higher morality and 
fidelity to one God—this was the essence of their preaching. The further teach- 
ing that obedience to the national God will always bring political prosperity, © 
while disobedience will as surely bring: political disaster—this is but the tempo- 
rary argument by which they hoped to secure the reformation of character. 


1 Cuneiform account in Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, I., p. 50, col. I, 1. 19, col. II., l. 


2 As Assyrian Manual, p. 26, 1. 27. 
3 Assyrian Manual, p. 35, 11, 7-11. 
4 Assyrian Manual, p. 40, 11. 5, 6, 12, 20. 
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III. 
In the light of what we now have from Assyrian and Egyptian sources, we 
are permitted to take a more comprehensive view than was possible for the proph- 
ets. I pass now to illustrate this subject specially from the Assyrian and Persian 
point of view. 
From the time when Assyria first appears in the west, it is not for Israel’s 
sake, nor is Israel the objective point. Extension of territory was the ruling 


passion of Assyria. The Mediterranean coast was from the most ancient times’ 


an inviting field for the conqueror. Already one of the earliest Babylonian kings, 
Sargon of Akkad, boasts of his successes in that region, and we have in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis reminiscences of another invasion. 

The reason why this was chosen territory for the Assyrians of the period 
under consideration was partly geographical. The nations living east and north 
in the mountains were more difficult to deal with, and no permanent grasp seems 
ever to have been laid upon them. Success was easier among the people in the 
west, who were devoted to the gentler arts of peaee. Add to this the fact that the 
west offered a more promising field for booty, and we have the reason why the 
Assyrian arms became the scourge of the region west of the Euphrates. 

So long as it stood, the powerful kingdom of the Hittites was a partial bar- 
rier, acting as a shield to Damascus, the wealthy Phoenician and Philistine cities, 
Israel and the country to the south-west. Commerce and victories had made these 
peoples rich, and with the fall of the Hittites the presence of the Assyrian arms 
and officials became the rule, not the exception. 

The Israelitish states were, of course, from the stand-point of the Ninevite 
statesmen comparatively unimportant. The Assyrian kings were burning to 
measure arms with the representatives of a civilization older than the Israelitish, 
that on the banks of the Nile. 

With the fall of Carchemish, the position of Israel became different. So long 
as the Hittite empire stood intact, Israel was comparatively safe. When the 
intervening governments should fall into the hands of Assyria, Israel’s turn would 
inevitably come. Ahab was aware of this, and sent accordingly 2,000 chariots 
and 10,000 troops to join a great coalition headed by Damascus against the inva- 
der. Hamath, Arvad, Ammon and even Egypt entered the coalition. So far as 
the numbers are preserved, there were about 75,000 soldiers, besides chariots 
and horse. The result of the battle was disastrous to the allies. They lost 14,000 
troops, besides the military stores, chariots, etc.1 Wars nearer home prevented 
the Assyrians from reaping the full benefit of the victory. 

The battle does not seem to have led to permanent results, though one of its 
fruits is that Jehu, of Israel, subsequently appears as tributary to the king who 
crushed the coalition.2 The shattered monarchies retrieved their fortunes and 
were able to make opposition when the Assyrian raiders re-appeared in the west. 
Ahaz of Judah was short-sighted enough to welcome the approach of Tiglath-pi- 
leser, even going to pay court tohimat Damascus (2 Kgs. xv1i.), because he hoped 
by the advance of the Assyrians to see his northern enemies humbled, Israel and 
Syria. Isaiah had a keener vision, and told Ahaz that Judah’s woes through the 
Assyrian king should far exceed anything suffered from Syria and Ephraim (Is. v11.). 
Both Tiglath-pileser and Sargon carried large numbers from Israel] into cap- 


1 See account in Schrader’s The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, pp. 183-187, 
2 Assyrian Manual, p. 8. 
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tivity, the latter so many that the northern kingdom ceased to exist. It was now 
in part re-peopled by captives from Babylonia, and the whole reduced to an Assyr- 
ian province. The reigning house or some native prince might have been allowed 
to continue in Samaria if the statesmen of the period had been better discerners 
of the signs of the times. There were, perhaps, in Samaria, prophets and others 
who were advising the same course that Isaiah was urging in Jerusalem, repent- 
ance and resistance. It was a grand opportunity to preach reform ; but resist- 
ance was the one course most sure to exasperate Assyria. If Israel had paid its 
annual dues, as under Jehu and Menahem, the nation would not have been lost to 
history, and much of the ingenious conjecture as to the fate of the ten captive 
tribes might have been spared the world. 

We now know that the policy of deportation was a favorite one with Assyr- 
ian kings for incorrigible subjects. The annals of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal are full of illustrations. But the people 
thus carried off were those who offered stout resistance and would not bear the 
new yoke. The captives coming into utterly new relations, torn from all national 
and local associations, settled in colonies among peoples of new customs and 
strange tongue, the leaders subjected to toil on the great national works of Assyria, 
temples, palaces and canals,—the captives passing through this experience lost 
more easily the national spirit and learned to identify their own interests with 
those of their captors. 

The more politic nations understood the state of affairs, quietly yielded, paid 
tribute to Nineveh,and enjoyed peace and protection at home. The Assyrian 
yoke was often so mild that the subject people knew little of it beyond the annual 
collection of taxes. 

IV. 

When Samaria went into captivity, Judah was left in a unique and uncom- 
fortable position. It and the Philistine cities were all that remained as a partial 
cover to Egypt against the advancing columns of Assyria. The Egypt of that 
time had no desire to enter into open conflict with her ancient foe. She had less 
of recent experience in the art of war than the Assyrians had, and could show 
no such record of great victories and growing domain. Her policy, therefore, 
was to bolster up the little states of Judah and the Philistine cities, and to encour- 
age a resistance which could only delay, not ward off disaster. She had her 
emissaries at the Judean court,and a strong party considered an alliance with 
Egypt as a possible means of escape. Against this party Isaiah (cf. xix. and 
xx.) and afterwards Jeremiah warned the people (Jer. xx. 19). Not the help of 
Egypt, but Yahweh alone can rescue Judah. No reliance can be placed in Egypt, 
for Yahweh has determined that she also shall be led away by the Assyrians. 

We have an interesting commentary on these utterances of the prophets in 
Sargon’s account of a campaign against certain Philistine cities and Egypt. On 
the defeat of the allies, the Egyptians fled and left Gaza to its fate, and the 
Egyptian Pharaoh paid his tribute to the conqueror.1 There was in the Philis- 
tine cities a strong Assyrian party, and the land bowed in submission. Sargon 
nowhere records the capture of Jerusalem, but does say that he subjected Judea.2 
It is probable that this only means that he acquired possession of a large part of 
the territory, but not that he laid his hands on the capital. Had he done so, the 
city would have paid dearly for its resistance. r 


1 Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, p. 396. 2 Assyrian Manual, p. 9, 1. 14. 
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Times went from bad to worse when Sennacherib came to the west. It was 
necessary to reduce again the Philistine cities whom Egyptian intrigues had 
induced to rebel. Egyptian and Ethiopian allies were defeated in open battle, 
and the fate of Jerusalem trembled in the balance. The reigning prince, Heze- 
kiah, paid his tribute, but did not open the city gates. Sennacherib desired spe- 
cially to reduce the city because it was a hot-bed of insurrection, and would be 
an unpleasant foe to have in the rear while the Assyrian army was penetrating 
into Egypt. When the city was on the border of despair, the siege was raised, 
partly, perhaps, because the victory over Egypt had been won at great cost, and 
partly because affairs nearer home called for the presence of Sennacherib and his 
army. But in retiring he left Judah weaker than he foundit. Though unable to 
dislodge Hezekiah, he carried off more than 200,000 Judean subjects, and reduced 
_ the size of the land by giving much of ‘its territory to the re-established Assyrian 
vassals in Philistia.1 To what extent Hezekiah may have regarded himself as 
also a vassal we do. not know. 

His son and successor, Manasseh, understood his own relations to Assyria. 
The repeated invasions in the west had not been unavailing. There are still oc- 
casional insurrections, but with such interruptions all of Syria, as far as the con- 
fines of Egypt, has now become Assyrian territory. Manasseh, of Judah, appears 
in a list of twenty-two kings, including those of Tyre and Edom, Moab, Ashke- 
lon, Ekron, Ashdod, as tributary to Esarhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, and also 
to Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon. It seems remarkable that no Old Tes- 
tament historian should have preserved for us any account of this period of sub- 
jection. It is true that they tell us of Manasseh’s sins, of his capture and trans- 
portation to Babylon, of his prayer to Yahweh, and of his restoration to his 
throne (2 Chron. xxx1I. 11 seqq.). But they preserve no details of the period of 
vassalage. In the light of the monuments, this capture and restoration is but 
an illustration of what we know to have been a favorite policy of the Assyrian 
kings. They often restored captive princes, first causing them to swear life-long 
fealty. It was an Assyrian officer, and not the king himself, who carried Manas- 
seh to Babylon. It no doubt appeared, on investigation there, that he was not so 
turbulent as the officer had thought. We may suppose that his offense was with- 
holding his dues to Assyria, which was a practical renunciation of the Assyrian 
yoke. But here the offense belonged, perhaps, less to him than to his advisers. 
(I have treated this narrative as historical, though I am aware of grave suspicions 
regarding its historical character.) 

With the Philistines and the Judeans now helpless vassals, Esarhaddon could 
carry out unhindered the long cherished Ninevite project of invading Egypt. 
The campaign was crowned with success, and the land was divided into twenty 
provinces, over each of which an Assyrian governor was placed.? 

Owing to intrigues and invasions from Ethiopia, Assurbanipal found it neces- 
sary early in his reign to advance against Egypt in order to restore the govern- 
ment which his father had set up. He tells us that on this expedition the 
twenty-two faithful vassals of Syria, both the coast dwellers and those of the 
interior, furnished soldiers to march with his own by sea and by land for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. There can be scarcely a doubt that Manasseh was one of the 
twenty-two, and thus we have a reversal of the times when Judah fought by the 
side of Egypt against Assyria. 


1 See the whole account in Assyrian Manual, pp. 10-12. 2Assyrian Manual, pp. 42-47. 
8 Assyrian Manual, 42, 18. 
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Except once, in a list of tributaries already quoted, Assurbanipal never, to 
my knowledge, mentions Judah or Manasseh. Thereasonis obvious. Jerusalem 
was a quiet subject, and hence there was no occasion to mention it. Even in the 
great insurrection occurring about 650 B. C., Judah seems to have been true to 
her master; for though he mentions Arabia and various cities of the Mediterra- 
nean coast whom he found it necessary to chastise, he says nothing about Judea. 


With Assurbanipal, the great period of Assyrian supremacy came to a close. 
In the convulsions belonging to the time of the fall of Nineveh, Jerusalem may 
have had a short breathing space, in which she was left in uncertainty what 
course to pursue. The question before her was whéther she should bow to the 
new Babylonian monarchy, or should again risk her fortunes with Egypt. It 
would have been possible, for a while, to remain neutral, and thus to see to which 
of the two great contestants she properly belonged. Egypt evidently, for the 
present, cared little about Judah. She would first measure arms with the new 
Babylonian power. Judah was but one of the prizes. 

But with strange fatuity Josiah chose to resist the advance of Egypt, and 
consequently lost his life at Megiddo (2 Kgs. xx1m. 29). He had learned too well 
the lesson of subjection to Assyria and Babylon. Necho pressed his arms to the 
Euphrates, and all Syria thus fell into his hands. On his return from the expe- 
dition, he deposed one son of Josiah and placed another son on the throne at 
Jerusalem, putting the land to a tribute of a hundred talents of silver and a 
talent of gold (2 Kgs. xx11I. 33). So affairs continued for some years, when the 
young and vigorous Nebuchadnezzar set about the task of recovering his lost 
provinces and of reducing again his hereditary enemy, Egypt. 

Judah was now put to worse straits than ever before. There were three par- 
ties, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, and the national. The first favored submis- 
sion to Babylon, the second to Egypt, the third insisted on independence. But 
the sight of Nebuchadnezzar’s archers under the walls of Jerusalem was more 
than the Egyptian vassal could endure, and he bowed his head to the yoke. It 
- would have been well for him and for his people, politically speaking, if he. had 
been content to be a servant to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar was one of the most pious and mild of all the Assyrian and 
Babylonian sovereigns. While a skillful warrior, he cared more for building and 
adorning temples, for beautifying Babylon and for constructing great canals, than 
for the clash of war. An increase in the daily sacrifice gave him more pleasure 
than the flaying of a rebel. His leniency toward Jerusalem is worthy of all 
praise. When Jehoiakim submits, Nebuchadnezzar leaves him quietly on the 
throne. When he revolts, the Babylonian army comes again ; ‘“‘ surely at the com- 
_ mandment of Yahweh,” writes the historian, ‘‘came this upon Judah, to remove 
them out of his sight, for the sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did” 
(2 Kgs. XxIv. 3). 

It was no unusual severity when Nebuchadnezzar, on capturing the city 
again, carried the new king and 10,000 of the prominent citizens, together with 
the treasures of the temple, to Babylon. We read of no executions and no con- 
flagrations. He puts a new vassal on the throne and makes Judah again a Baby- 
lonian province. Such treatment is a beautiful contrast to the way in which Saul 
or David would have dealt in similar circumstances. 
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But again the vassal rebels. This time Nebuchadnezzar did not come in per- 
son. But his general was, perhaps, acting under instructions in burning the tem- 
ple and the dwellings, breaking down the walls of the city, and carrying away 
most of the people except the poorer farming class. The governor who,was 
appointed over this remnant, together with his body-guard, was slain by some 
zealots. 

We need not follow the fortunes of the Jews in exile further than to note that 
Evil-Merodach seems to have treated the rebel Jehoiachin with far more clemency 
than could have been expected (2 Kgs. xxv. 27). 

The Assyrian policy, perpetuated by the Babylonians, has prevailed. Israel 
has vanished, lost in the confusion of the nations. Judah pines in the land of 
bondage. What does all this mean? Sargon and Nebuchadnezzar say: Assur, 
or Marduk, has given to me the empire of the world and commanded me to trans- 
port all nations who would not bear the yoke of my gods. The prophets of Judah 
say: Yahweh is angry with his people on account of their sins and drives them 
from his presence for their chastisement. Such claims are the attempts made 
from different points of view to comprehend great world-movements then going 
on. The positions of the Assyrian and the Jew are essentially the same. They 
differ only in the name of the god to whose decision the events are referred. 

With a dispassionateness impossible to participants in the great drama, and 
with a perspective which they could not have, we may now comprehend the nat- 
ural causes governing Israel’s relations to Assyria. While firmly believing in 
God’s guidance of the nations, we. do not find that the Assyrian or the Jewish 
view aids us in understanding the relations of these peoples. 

The best help to an understanding of the political fortunes of Israel is a due 
appreciation of the geographical position of Israel between the two great world- 
powers, Assyria-Babylonia on the one hand, and Egypt on the other. 


VI. 

With Cyrus came a great change. He had been hailed by a prophet of the 
exile as the one who should utterly destroy Babylon, and break to pieces her idols. 
Not so did he come, but as a princé of peace. Babylon was left intact. Its in- 
habitants, who were tired of the reigning king, received the Persian conqueror 
with open arms. He sent to their shrines the many gods which had been col- 
lected into Babylon. He aided numerous captives, of ‘Whom Babylonia was now 
full, to return to their homes. He made ample provision for the sacrifices to the 
gods not only at Babylon, but in various Babylonian centers of religion. The 
reason for all this, as he informs us, is that Marduk, the great god, has com- 
’ manded him to do so, and has given to him the dominion of the world.1 ; 

The Jews are treated like the other captives. This we learn, not directly 
from Cyrus himself, but from the Old Testament. It was a great event for the 
Jews, a season of joy unspeakable. How shall they account for it? Surely it is 
the work of Yahweh. For this very purpose he has raised Cyrus up. 

Those who offer this explanation may not have known that Cyrus was doing 
no more for them than he was doing for other peoples. But if any of the influen- 
tial Jews were admitted to an interview with Cyrus, he would have been quite 
capable of saying that Yahweh had raised him up for this purpose. He was not 
very fastidious in his religion. In his view, not one god, but many gods were his 


1 Assyrian Manual, pp. 39-41. 
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friends, and he might easily have believed that Yahweh’s blessings had attended 
him in order that he might aid the people devoted to the worship of Yahweh. 

But the value of the Cyrus inscription, which was just referred to (note p. 301), 
is that it helps us to comprehend how it was that the Jews came back from captiv- 
ity. It was not at all exceptional, but was only one act in a great new policy 
inaugurated by Cyrus. It was a matter of state-craft. By mildness and benefits 
he would win the peoples whom Babylonian kings had not won by deportations. 

With the return the new state became a Persian province. All the dictates 
of gratitude and of prudence demanded that it should be so. As a Persian proy- 
ince, great works could be undertaken or prosecuted only by the express permis- 
sion of the Persian governor or king. But it is not my purpose to pursue the 
subject beyond the period of the return. 

The brief sketch which has been presented shows that, during the long period 
from about 750 to 500 B. C., Assyria, Babylon, and Persia decide the destiny of 
Israel. It was an eventful period of tuition and of growth, in the main a time 
which tried men’s souls and which must have seemed to many a thoughtful mind 
hopelessly dark. The prophets, in keeping with the thought of their time, re- 
ferred every event in the national life to the pleasure or the anger of the national 
god. Wecan but admire them for their deep earnestness and their high moral 
standard. Their interpretation of current events was the only one possible to 
their time. It is true that, by the side of their particular, local, national interpre- 
tation, we have occasional statements of the nobler belief that over all nations 
there is one God ever executing his own eternal purposes. But, in general, the 
Yahweh of the prophets before the Babylonian captivity must not be confounded 
with God. The Hebrew Yahweh is indeed the deity from whom our conception 
of God has been largely developed. But God is now a fuller idea than Yahweh 
Was, means indeed so much more that one can be contrasted with the other. 
Yahweh loves Israel and destroys Israel’s enemies; God loves all men and hates 
none. Yahweh’s regard to other nations was conditioned on their relations to 
Israel. God loves the Greek and the Roman as really as he does the Hebrew. 
The feeling for beauty and the feeling for law, embodied in Greece and Rome, 
are no less implanted by God, and developed by his providences, than the feeling 
for religion, which was so marked a characteristic of the Jewish mind, and to 
which is largely due the best civilization of to-day. 

It is hardly necessary to add that there can be no question as to Israel’s great 
and special mission in the world. Such question is impossible in regard to a 
people who could produce poets like the psalmists and preachers like the prophets, 
and whose religion could blossom into Christianity. The nation was under prov- 
idential guidance, but so were Assyria and Egypt, Greece and Rome. Israel’s 
history may be called unique, not as if it had been directed by God while other 
nations were destitute of such direction, but because it was guided by him in 
order to fulfill a specific mission. Other nations were entrusted with the fulfill- 
ment of other equally specific missions. In this sense every nation has a unique 
history. But notwithstanding this uniqueness, every nation is but a part of the 
great whole; and we must expect, in the phenomena of the national life, to see 
those natural laws under which the nations develop and fulfill their missions. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY Note.—The foregoing list of American writers on subjects connected with 
Biblical Exploration, being a first attempt at such a collection, is necessarily incomplete ; but it 
may furnish suggestive material for better work in the same direction. The attempt is to 
record under the name of each writer all the works and the articles which have appeared in 
reviews, magazines and other permanent volumes of periodical literature. Want of space for- 
bids the insertion of a much larger list which might have been gathered from the columns of 
religious journals. The compiler will be grateful to any who will send him corrections or 
additions to this list for future use. 


IS THE CURRENT CRITICAL DIVISION OF THE PENTATEUCH 
INIMICAL TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH? 
By Pror. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D. D., LL. D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT for May, page 259, copies a paragraph from 

the Presbyterian Review containing the following sentences : 
; “The analysis of the Hexateuch into several distinct original documents is a 
purely literary question in which no article of faith is involved. Whoever in 
these times, in the discussion of the literary phenomena of the Hexateuch, appeals 
to the ignorance and prejudices of the multitude, as if there were any peril to the 
faith in these processes of the higher criticism, risks his reputation for scholar- 
ship by so doing.” 

Two remarks are naturally suggested by these words. 

1. Truth is to be accepted at all hazards. If the first six books of the Bible 

are really compounded of the several documents which the critics profess to dis- 
cover in them, we must admit the fact and make the best of it. No doubt the 
Christian faith will survive, whatever happens. 
' 2. Nevertheless there are good reasons why those who reverence these books 
as an integral portion of the inspired Word of God and who believe them to be a 
truthful and reliable record, should not be overhasty in accepting critical conclu- 
sions which are based upon and necessarily involve the opposite assumption. 
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The bearing of the divisive hypothesis upon the credibility of the Pentateuch 
and the inspired authority of the Bible as a whole is obvious. If the great leader 
and legislator of Israel himself recorded the marvelous transactions in which he 
took so conspicuous a part, and those laws which he is expressly said to have writ- 
ten, or which God is said to have directly imparted to him, then we have the highest 
possible guarantee of the truth and accuracy of the statements and of the. verity 
and divine authority of the legislation ; and then, too, the declarations of all the 
subsequent scriptures both of the Old Testament and of the New upon this 
subject are completely justified. But recent critics claim that the professed 
record of the history and legislation of Moses is based upon different documents 
of unknown origin and of uncertain age, which have been compacted together by 
a redactor or series of redactors, of whom nothing whatever is known. If these 
documents were the products of contemporaries of and participants in the events 
described, and there was evidence that they had been fairly dealt with and faith- 
fully transmitted, the case would not be so bad. But whatever diversities exist 
among the critics as to the age, authorship and tendencies of these supposed docu- 
ments, their unanimous verdict is that the earliest of them was not written until 
several centuries after the Mosaic age. 

Moreover, these documents give, it is claimed, not only varying but mutually 
inconsistent accounts of the persons and events which they describe, and this not 
only in subordinate and unessential particulars, but in matters of the greatest 
moment. And they have been put together in such a manner as to give an en- 
tirely different complexion to things from that which either of the documents 
taken singly aimed to give. Their incompatible statements have been harmo- 
nized in an unwarrantable manner, and their divergent accounts of the same 
event have been converted into distinct events, showing that the redactor misun- 
derstood or misrepresented his sources. His misconceptions would have been of 
less consequence if he had preserved the documents entire and unaltered, so that 
adequate means would have been possessed for forming an independent judgment 
of their contents. But, on the showing of the critics themselves, the documents 
have been preserved in a mutilated form, that only being retained by the redactor 
which seemed to him suited to his purpose; and this was‘ often modified consid- 
erably fromits original intent by the new connections in which it was placed ; and 
certain passages were besides seriously altered or additions made which still fur- 
ther obscure the genuine signification. So that he who would arrive at the real 
truth respecting the matters treated in the Pentateuch, must first ascertain and ° 
expunge what has been inserted by the redactor, and restore what he has changed 
to its previous form. He must then discover and correct the modifications to 
which the documents have been subjected in the various editions through which 
they are severally alleged to have passed. When this task has been successfully . 
accomplished, and what is left of the documents has been restored in each case to 
its primitive form, these will put the investigator in possession of all that now 
remains of the traditions which were circulating about the Mosaic age six or more 
centuries subsequently. From these mutually contradictory legends he must 
evolve the facts. And this is the sort of voucher we have for the revelations 
made to Moses, and the institutions founded by him, which are the basis of the 
Old Testament religion and the foundation on which the New Testament like- 
wise rests. 

When in this condition of things it is said that the analysis of the Pentateuch 
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is a purely literary question, in which no article of faith is involved, it is difficult 
to attach any intelligible meaning to the words. To speak of inspired documents 
and an inspired redactor as factors in this critical hypothesis is to use language 
that is altogether misleading. The Pentateuch so constructed can only be said 
to be inspired by attaching such a sense to this term as will render it applicable 
to a mass of very unreliable materials, in which legends, misstatements and con- 
tradictions largely figure. If the church is to take her idea of the Word of God 
from what the Pentateuch becomes under the operation of this critical hypothe- 
sis, what becomes of its divine authority ? And what becomes of the infallibility 
of Christ’s teachings, who gave to it his own supreme sanction ? 

In the article from which the extract in the May number of this journal was 
taken, students are referred to ‘‘ the completed works of Wellhausen, Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Dillmann” in their study of this question. It may be presumed 
that these leaders of critical opinion understand the bearing of the hypothesis of 
which they are the most distinguished advocates; and almost every page of their 
writings furnishes evidence of the readiness with which the truthfulness and 
reliability of the sacred records are dissipated in the critical crucible. The whole 
thing is in a state of flux. The critic disposes of facts and institutions and writ- 
ten records at will. Everything goes down before his analysis; and this is being 
constantly pushed further and further. Seams and flaws hitherto unsuspected 
are opening with every fresh application of critical tests. The Pentateuch is not 
only rent into four documents, new strata and further divisions are detected in 
the body of each separate document. When the limit of ultimate divisibility will 
be reached, none can tell, And what will be the end of the process, or how much 
will be left of Moses and of his institutions when it is finished, it is impossible to 
foresee. It really seems as though the critical documents, by the further applica- 
tion of the same methods that produced them, were on the verge of dissolution, 
and a reign of chaos approaching that of the old fragmentary hypothesis might be 
at hand. How far it is proposed to follow the critics into this dismal slough does 
not appear. There are no very clear signs of faltering yet. 

It may be said that we should distinguish between the analysis of the 
critics and their deductions from it; the former may be accepted and the accuracy 
of the latter denied. We may admit the four documents that they find, and claim 


that though these are divergent, as the four gospels are, in their mode of presenta- — 


tion, they are, nevertheless, harmonious and mutually consistent. It would seem 
that this is the only attitude that believing scholars can consistently take, if in 
their opinion the existence of the Pentateuchal documents has been established. 
Butif they accept the critical analysis in its current form, they will be as hope- 
lessly entangled by their admissions as the fly that has unwarily ventured into the 
spider’s parlor. The ready-made scheme of Pentateuchal documents proffered by 
the critics is throughout based upon and pervaded by gratuitous assumptions at 
war with the truth of the sacred record,—assumptions of doublets which are 
purely imaginary, of senses at variance with the existing context which are 
brought about by dislocations and hypothetical connections, of oppositions 
inferred from a silence which has itself been created by critical severances, 
of manipulations by the redactor justifying the summary ejection of whatever 
proves intractable by less violent means. 

It is a first principle of fair and candid dealing that an honest and capable 
witness is to be believed unless there are positive reasons for discrediting his testi- 
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mony. Assuming the existence of the documents and the redactor, it ought to 
be firmly maintained that the latter, who had the documents in full before him, 
had the opportunity of knowing their genuine signification as the modern critic, 
who has them only in an incomplete state, cannot possibly do. Unless, there- 
fore, his integrity or good sense (not to speak of his inspiration) can be success- 
fully impeached and on valid grounds, it should be insisted upon that, however 
he may have combined or transposed his sources, he has faitufully preserved their 
original and proper meaning. If this be maintained, as the simplest regard to 
sound interpretation undoubtedly requires, the critical scheme now current will 
be found faulty at a thousand points, and Pentateuchal analysis will be com- 
pletely shorn of its destructive qualities. Let the analysis be conducted on purely 
literary grounds, and apart from the sinister presuppositions that have been 
adverted to, and it may have the freest scope as in reality a literary question, in 
which no article of faith isinvolved. Nooneneed object to an analysis which shall 
classify and re-arrange the materials according to their literary features, if it but 
leave them all unimpaired and retain their true and proper signification. But this 
would be a totally different affair both in its principles and its results from the 
current critical scheme, which discredits the Pentateuch at every turn by convert- 
ing it into a repository of discordant traditions. 

It does not annul the inherently vicious character or the evil tendencies of 
this hypothesis that men revered for their learning and piety have of late signi- 
fied their acceptance of it, and that they consider its adoption compatible with 
whatever is essential to the Christian faith. It is a remarkable phenomenon that 
in European universities eminent biblical scholarship has been to so great an 
extent dissociated from faith in the Scriptures in any evangelical sense. We may 
wisely employ the Philistines to sharpen our spears and our swords; but we 
cannot join them in an assault upon the camp of Israel. No more perilous enter- 
prise was ever attempted by men held in honor in the church than the wholesale 
commendation of the results of an unbelieving criticism in application both to the 
Pentateuch and to the rest of the Bible, as though they were the incontestable 
product of the highest scholarship. They who have been themselves thoroughly 
grounded in the Christian faith may, by a happy inconsistency, hold fast their old 
convictiohs while admitting principles, methods and conclusions which are logic- 
ally at war with them. But who can be surprised if others shall with stricter 
logic carry what has thus been commended to them to its legitimate issue? If it 
be true that the great body of those who lead in biblical scholarship have been 
swept away by the recent popularity of this critical craze, it may be well to 
remember that questions of truth and right are not to be settled by the majority 
of voices, but by the strength of the arguments. And they who are slightingly 
referred to as in a ‘“ hopeless minority,” may derive some consolation from the 
thought that they have the infallible declaration of our Lord and his apostles and 
the inspired word on their side, and that a great array of former scholars, fully 
equal in all respects to any who have since swerved from their footsteps, have 
constructed defences which no ingenuity of perverted learning will ever be able 
to overthrow. 
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By Pror. WiL.Is J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


JUNE 12. THE COMMANDMENTS. Exod. xx. 1-11. 
JUNE 19. THE COMMANDMENTS. Exod. xx. 12-21. 

What we call the ‘ten commandments,” are currently called in the Hebrew 
text ‘‘the ten words,”’ (see Exod. xxxIv. 28; Deut. x. 4 and Iv. 13, the article 
being used in all three places). The words of the Hebrew stem ¢awa , commonly 
translated by the English verb “command” and its derivatives, are not currently 
used to denote what we call ‘‘ the ten commandments,” and are, perhaps, not even 
once used, distinctively, in this meaning. This special meaning of the word 
‘“*commandment”’ is purely a matter of translation-usage, and not of Hebrew 
usage. And it is a use of language so fixed in the habits of most of us, that we 
need to watch ourselves very closely to keep from being misled by it. “ 

What is thus true of the term commandment, as applied to “the ten 
words,” is perhaps even more emphatically true of the term “law ” in the same 
application. We are accustomed, and correctly, so far as the ethical aspects of 
the matter are concerned, to regard “‘ the ten words” as being pre-eminently the © 
law of Jehovah, as recorded in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, neither the 
Old Testament nor the New are accustomed to apply the term law distinctively 
to ‘the ten words ;” it is doubtful whether they so apply it in even a single 
instance. In Exod. xxiv. 12, for example, we make a good sense if we regard 
the words law and commandment as in apposition with ‘‘ the tables of stone,”’ 
but there is no grammatical necessity for thus regarding them. ‘‘ The ten words” 
are a portion of the commandments of Jehovah; they are found in the law of 
Jehovah; they are an especially important part of the law apd the command- 
ments; but it is not according to biblical usage to call them either by the name 
law or by the name commandments. 

This is the more noteworthy because the Bible, instead of signalizing their 
importance by applying these two names to them, has other names which it uses 
for this purpose. It speaks of ‘‘ the two tables of the testimony,’’? Exod. xxx1. 18; 
Xxxu. 15, etc., and of “ the tables of the covenant,” Deut. 1x. 9, 11,15; Heb. rx. - 
4, etc. The Bible regards ‘‘ the ten words,” indeed, as precepts to be obeyed; but 
it far more prominently regards them as the foundation and evidence of special 
privileges accorded to Jehovah’s people—as a charter of rights, rather than a code © 
of prohibitions. 

‘¢ The ten words” are not the only decalogue in this part of the Pentateuch ; 
critical scholars have shown that many of the other laws, especially those now 
found nearest “‘ the ten words ”’ in Exodus, are given in groups of tens or of fives. 

One reading only the account of the giving of ‘‘ the ten words”? now found 

‘in Deuteronomy, would doubtless get the impression that they were first given 
orally, then presently afterward written by the finger of God, then destroyed and 
re-written, and then immediately placed in the ark, which had previously been 
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prepared for that purpose. If heafterward read the account in Exodus, he would 
find that it contradicted, in several points, the impressions he had formed from 
reading Deuteronomy. On c.oser examination, he would find that there is no 
real contradiction between the accounts, but that, for lack of information, he had 
misunderstood some of the statement. of Deuteronomy. If, pursuing the study, 
he took pains to put the two accounts together, he would reach substantially the 
statement of the matter that will b. presently given; and in doing this, he would 
incidentally reach one or two critical conclusions of great importance. The ac- 
count in Exodus is not such an account as any writer would.ever have derived, by 
any process whatever, from that in Deuteronomy ; the statementsin Deuteronomy 
are precisely such as a writer might have taken from Exodus, provided he assumed 
that his readers were familiar with the Book of Exodus, or with the events there 
recorded. There is strong evidence that the writer of Deuteronomy was familiar, 
not only with those parts of the Exodus account of ‘the ten words” which the 
critics assign to the older prophetic writers, but also with those parts which they 
assign to the various strata of the priest-code. In other words, the Exodus account, 
as a whole, bears decided marks of being earlier than the first two discourses in 
Deuteronomy. This is one instance of a large group of critical phenomena bearing 
strongly against the theories now largely prevalent. Another and simpler 
instance occurs within the limits of our lessons ; the fourth commandment pre- 
supposes the account of the creation given in the first chapter of Genesis ; the criti- 
cal scientist must either accept this as conclusive against the theory that the first 
chapter of Genesis was written several hundred years later than the twentieth of 
Exodus, or else he must proceed to re-adjust the phenomena, so as to make them 
fit the theory. 

The order of events which the authors alike of Exodus and of Deuteronomy 
had in their minds, and intended to convey to their readers, is the following : 
First, ‘‘the ten words” were audibly spoken from Sinai; then Moses received 
the various precepts recorded in Exod. XXI.-XXIII., now commonly described as 
the covenant-code; then, Exod. xxiv. 1, 2, Moses was directed to come up into 
the mountain, but first wrote the ‘“‘ book of the covenant,” rehearsed it to the 
people, obtained their assent to it, and solemnized the occasion by a sacrifice and 
the sprinkling of blood, Exod. xxiv. 3-8; then he went up into the mountain, 
and after forty days received the first pair of tables; still later, he received the 
second pair, after the first were broken; and when at length the ark was made 
he put them in the ark, and the ar in its place in the sanctuary-tent. 

The author of this part of Exodus certainly intended us to understand that 
‘the ten words ”’ were included in the book of the covenant that Moses read to the 
people; otherwise, directly after saying ‘‘ God spoke all these words,” to wit., ‘‘ the 
ten words,’’ he would not have continued by saying that Moses recounted to the 
people ‘“‘all the words of Jehovah,” as well as “the judgments,” and that he 
wrote ‘all the words of Jehovah,” and that the people replied, ‘‘all the words 
that Jehovah spoke we will do.” Moreover, ‘“‘the ten words” are habitually 
spoken of as the basis of Jehovah’s covenant with Israel; the two tables were the 
tables of the covenant; the ark in which they were kept was the ark of the cove- 
nant; it is hardly possible that they were omitted from this covenant-book and 
covenant solemnization made just after they were given. The book of the cove- 
nant may very naturally have included ‘‘ the ten words,’”’ the covenant-code, and 
the narrative concerning them ; but whatever else it included, it certainly did not 
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omit ‘‘ the ten words ;’’ to have left them out would have been like leaving Christ 
out of the gospels. 

It follows from this that the original of out present copies of ‘the ten 
words” is the copy that Moses wrote in the book of the covenant, and not the 
copy that God wrote, some months later, on the second pair of tables,of stone. 
The two versions of the decalogue, in Exe4us and Deuteronomy, are not two dis- 
crepant copies from the original copy in stuue, proving that scribes took liberties 
even in transcribing so divine a document, making careless or willful changes in 
it. ‘‘The ten words” in Deuteronomy are a changed version, rather than a 
changed transcription of ‘‘ the ten words” in Exodus; and we have no means of 
comparing either of them with ‘‘the ten words” as written on either pair of 
tables. The significance of the tables lies not in the supposed fact that they con- 
tained the first writing of “the ten words,’”’ from which all other copies were 
transcribed, but in the fact that they were authenticated by their divine hand- 
writing, just as any charter of a people is authenticated by the signature of the 
sovereign, and that they were therefore to Israel the voucher given by God him- 
self, of the reality of their covenant with him. 

It is an important point gained in criticism thus to differentiate every state- 
ment made concerning the tables of stone from any statement anywhere made 
concerning sacred writings by Moses or by any other man; the only point of con- 
tact they have lies in the fact that there was a Mosaic copy of ‘‘ the ten words,”’ 
as well as a divine copy. And this view of the case is made prominent, not only 
in the accounts of the origin of the tables, but in those of the arrangements made 


for their care and custody. The law was kept beside the ark, the pot of manna 


and other national memorials, before the ark, but only the two tables within the 
ark, 1 Kgs. vim. 9; 2 Chron. v.10. The attempt to prove from Heb. rx. that the 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded had once been in the ark, but were 
lost before the building of the temple, is based upon a mechanical exegesis, rather 
than upon a search for the intended meaning of the author. It is as if one should 
insist upon the grammatical construction of the reporter’s statement that certain 
parties had put up a building 216 feet long, capable of accommodating 76 men, four 
stories high. The two tables were kept, not for purposes of study or appeal (it 
was death to look into the ark), but as a testimony, as sacred divine credentials ; 
the law, on the other hand, was in the custody of the priests and elders for pur- 
poses of administration. The-reputed origin of the two was not more diverse 
than the use regularly made of them. 

The two tables, in the ark, with the mercy-seat over them, forming the cen- 
tral object of the sanctury and its worship, represent the moral principle of the 
religion of Israel. God’s covenant with Israel, as with any man in all time, is on 
the basis of the keeping of the ‘‘ten commandments ;” yet there is propitiation 
for the repentant man, who is conscious of sin because he has failed to keep them. 
This two-fold symbol is to the religion of the Pentateuch what the life and 
death of Christ are to Christianity—a fixed standard of obligation, coupled with 
a proclamation of forgivirig grace. ‘ 

JuLy 3. THe INFANT Jesus. Matt. 1. 1-12. 


_ The student who wishes to examine for himself into the relations between 
the Old Testament and the New, will find the Gospel by Matthew, on the whole, 
better adapted to his purpose than any other book of the New Testament. Let 
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one begin, for example, by comparing the Greek forms of the proper names, Matt. 
I. 1-16, with that of their Hebrew originals; let him compare the list here given 
with that in the Old Testament history, noting especially the omissions, and try- 
ing to account for them; let him explain the three fourteens of generations men- 
tioned in verse 17; let him compare yéveovr, verses 1 and 18, with the Greek name 
of the first Old Testament book; in verses 18-25, let him note the expressions 
“ Holy Spirit,” ‘just man,” ‘“‘Angel of the Lord,” ‘‘ appeared,” the allusion in 
verse 21, the quotation in verse 23, the etymologies given for the names Jesus and 
Emmanuel; let him look up with especial care the Hebrew equivalent of the 
word Christ, and its use in the Old Testament. If he thus makes a beginning, 
he will find points for comparison multiplying themselves before him. He will 
find the second and the succeeding chapters as rich as the first. He should espe- 
cially watch the verb-tenses, and the genitives and the articles, testing them 
sometimes by translation into Hebrew or Aramaic. Itis particularly true that 
some scholars ought to do this kind of work with especial reference to some future 
revision of our Revised Bible; but it is also true that work of this sort would be 
peculiarly fruitful for purposes of practical exegesis, bringing us closer to the 
accurate meaning of the New Testament, and making that meaning vivid and 
picturesque for us. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


As a result of recent discussion, two of the leading institutions in New 
England, Yale and Amherst, offer for next year optional courses in the study of 
biblical literature, or in other words, of the English Bible. This is not devoid of 
significance. If such work is to be undertaken in colleges of this rank, it will 
not be long till the literary study of the Bible shall occupy an honored and estab- 
lished place in the curriculum of every college. The movement will be a rapidly 
growing one. A beginning has been needed and hascome. The end will not be 
far away. 


From the present outlook the Summer Schools of Hebrew promise to be 
much larger during the coming summer than ever before. The number of per- 
sons applying for information, as well as the number already enrolled, as com- 
pared with the same date a year ago, is more than double. It is especially 
noteworthy that a larger number of college students will be present. The desir- 
ability of learning the principles of the Hebrew language before entering the 
seminary is now quite generally appreciated. The fact that no tuition-fee is 
charged will make it possible for many to attend the schools who would other- 
wise be unable to do so. 


The exact site of Capernaum, the central place of Christ’s activity in Galilee, 
has been a vexed problem among Palestine explorers ever since the inauguration 
of a thorough and scientific study of the Holy Land, and indeed earlier. Two local- 
ities claim the honor of being that famous city, namely, what is now called Chan 
Minje, on the western border of the lake, and Tell Him, on its northern extrem- 
ity, near where the Jordan enters. The authority of Robinson has induced many 
to accept Chan Minje as the original Capernaum. But against this, later investi- 
gators have adduced weighty reasons. The last one to join the ranks of the advo- 
cates ef Tell Him, or rather to renew his allegiance, is Franz Delitzsch, in the 
third edition of his “* A Day in Capernaum,” recently issued in German. His 
arguments are both negative and positive. Negatively, he shows that, aside froma 
single tradition of unknown age and very doubtful value, there is really nothing 
that speaks for Chin Minje. On the other hand, this identification is open to the 
serious objection that Capernaum is by the New Testament reported as lying 


where the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun join. From biblical, as also from rab-— 


binical sources, it appears that this boundary line can have been only at the 
northern edge of the lake, where the great ruins of Tell Him are found. It is 
indeed noteworthy that the fate of the three cities over which Christ uttered his 
woes, should have been so terrible. Capernaum is a mass of ruins, and its site 
. disputed, although when it was destroyed does not seem fixed; Chorazin was 
already in ruins in the days of the church historian Eusebius, and Bethsaida was 
destroyed so effectually a few years later that its site.can no longer be identified. 
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The April number of The Scottish Review contains an article on ‘‘ The Apoc- | 
ryphal Character of the Moabite Stone,” by the Rev. A. Loewy, in which the 
claim is made that King Mesha’s inscription is a forgery. The author of the 
article begins by giving a short history of the discovery of the stone, and a list of 
the scholars who have published its text. After this short introduction, the 
author plainly and pointedly states his own view, viz., that the stone is a forgery 
to be classed with those of Shapira and Firkowitz. One of the chief reasons 
leading Loewy to this conclusion is—in his own words—the following: ‘t Whilst 
the surface of the stone is pitted and indented in consequence of its exposure to 
varying influences extending perhaps over thousands of years, the characters 
inscribed on the stone have in no instance suffered from similar influences, be- 
cause the DRESSED SURFACE IS ANCIENT, WHEREAS THE INSCRIPTION ITSELF IS 
MODERN.” Loewy, although an octogenarian, is a novice in paleography, and is 
not in a position to speak with authority on this part of the subject. 

After this claim, according to which Clermont-Ganneau, De Vogué, Noldeke, 
Levy, Euting, Neubauer, Geiger, Derenbourg, Merx, Stade, Smend and Socin have 
all been blind to the same forgery, Loewy gives a copy of the inscription, with his 
own peculiar transliteration, and a translation. This is followed by a critical (?) 
analysis of each word and idiom, in which the author claims that the language 
and style is not what would be expected, dnd hence that the stone is a fraud. 
The arguments then are (1) the modern appearance of the engraved letters and 
the aged appearance of the stone itself; (2) the language and style of the inscrip- 
tion. Taking into consideration that Mr. Loewy is only a talmudical scholar of 
no very high order, it will be well for us to retain our former views as to the 
authenticity of the inscription until some abler scholar and paleographist enters 
the ranks of those who would regard it as a forgery. 


“Advanced thought” is a term that is used and abused a great deal in our 
day. In itself it implies nothing that is objectionable. In truth, the idea natu- 
rally associates with itself commendable features. It means an advance upon a 
position previously occupied. And indeed much of what, in theology and in 
other fields, is called advanced thought, is commendable. The theologian is not 
simply to reproduce what the fathers have believed and taught; his work is not. 
one of mere memory. Much as we revere the memories and the faith of the 
Christian fathers of different centuries, we must not forget that they too were 
mortals and did not see and understand everything that the word of God teaches. 
It is the peculiarity of this word that new features of its truth are opened up 
to every successive generation; and it is certainly no violation of modesty to say 
that the best Christian scholars in our day are in advance of what their predeces- 
sors knew. No one can dispute the fact that we know more of biblical history, 
archeology, chronology, philology, etc., than was known a hundred years ago; 
and it is at least a debatable question whether the study of biblical theology in 
our day has not shed a clearer light upon the character and historical contents of 
the revealed word than did the one-sided cultivation of dogmatics in the hands of 
those who constructed the great theological systems. There is, then, a perfectly 
legitimate use of the term ‘‘advanced thought,’? namely, progress in the study 
and understanding of the truth. Of course, not everything labeled “‘ advanced 
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thought” is such. Men who do not advance in the paths of truth, but depart 
from them, cannot claim to be in advance of their predecessors, as they have gone 
in an altogether new direction. To call their movement ‘‘ advanced” is a mis- 
nomer. But abusus non tollit usum, and it would certainly be lamentable if the 
abuse of such words as “‘ critics,” ‘“‘ higher criticism,” ‘‘advanced thought,” and 
the like, should prejudice the minds of men against the claims of legitimate and 
correct theological science. Conservative scholarship should protest against al- — 
lowing the advocates of biblical science, falsely so called, to abuse such terms for 
purposes of their own. 


The attempt has frequently been made to show the dependence of this or that 
biblical book for its thoughts or style upon the profane literature of the ancients. 
This has been the case chiefly with the New Testament, and here again it is the 
Logos idea of John which has often been claimed to have been drawn from the 
philosophical speculations of Philo. In the Old Testament, attempts of this 
kind have been restricted to Ecclesiastes, which has been interpreted, or mis- 
interpreted, as teaching a Greek philosophy filtered through a Jewish mind. 
Among the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, the Wisdom of Solomon has been the 
favorite book selected as a connecting link between sacred and profane literature. 
A new move in this direction has been made by Professor Ed. Pfleiderer, who has 
issued a monograph on the teachings of the famous philosopher Heraclitus, of 
Ephesus. While he thinks that Ecclesiastes shows the influence of the philosophy 
of Heraclitus, he does not think that this can be proved. However, his influence 
on the Wisdom of Solomon he considers proved beyond a doubt. He maintains 
that this is so negatively and positively. Wisdom is stated to combat Heracli- 
tus in the latter’s deification of fire (x11. 2), in his esoteric exclusiveness in not 
being willing to spread wisdom (v1. 21-24; v11.13,14); in his false view of death 
(I. 12-16); in his friendly attitude to the immoral mysteries (xiv. 22-31). The 
positive influences are to be seen in the sixteenth chapter of Wisdom, where one 
of the leading thoughts of Heraclitus’ philosophy has been made use of, espe- 
cially in v. 21. Professor Schiirer, of Giessen, in discussing these problems, 
states (1) that an acquaintance of the author of Wisdom with the works of Hera- 
clitus is possible; (2) that an indirect influence of Heraclitus upon his writings 
is not only possible, but even_is, in a certain degree, something to be expected, as 
the author of Wisdom is well acquainted with the Stoic philosophy of the Greeks, 
hence also in all probability with the system of Heraclitus. But no reasons can 
be adduced for going any further and maintaining more than this indirect and 
general influence. The efforts of Pfleiderer to show that this system has had a 
marked influence on the Gospel of John and other early Christian literature, 
Schiirer pronounces to be without any foundation whatever. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORK IN PALESTINE.* 


Every Bible-student has heard something of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Its works are constantly cited. Organized in 1865, for the purpose of conducting 
**systematic and scientific research in all branches of inquiry connected with the 
Holy Land,” with special view to the illustration of the Bible, its work has gone 
on regularly and continuously during this period, and the results acconfplished 
are of a number and character which only the professional student can appreciate. 
This work is intended as a popular resumé of the work of the society, and as such 
certainly fills an important place. After indicating the work originally proposed 
and the principles in accordancé with which it was to be conducted, the writer 
gives us a brief history of the management, the amount of money received and 
expended. There follow brief yet interesting accounts of the “ first expedition,” 
“the excavations at Jerusalem,” “the desert of the exodus,” the surveys of 
Western and Eastern Palestine, the geological survey, and the monuments of the 
country. A chapter is given to the memory of those of the society’s officers who 
died in the work. In the final chapter an indication is given of the work which 


lies immediately before the society, and for which it asks additional funds. That 
part of the work in which least has been done is in relation to the manners and 
customs of the people. In this department the society promises publications at 
an early date. Whatever may be the basis for the severe criticism of the society’s 
work by Professor Socin a year or so ago, sufficient has been accomplished to en- 
title the society and its officers to the everlasting gratitude of all students of the 
Sacred Word. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE.+ 


The preceding volumes of this work—truly a great one in many senses—have 
already been noticed. Critical students must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is a depth of meaning in the biblical narratives which the cold analytical method 
of study does not reach. If the word “meaning” is here too definite, we may 
perhaps substitute ‘“‘suggestion.”? To a mind like that of Dr. Parker the simple 
narratives of Scripture and its. peculiar phraseology are wonderfully suggestive. 
A certain expression starts him on a line of thought which is rich and deeply 
spiritual. His admonitions are pointed; his exhortations are effective ; his teach- 
ings are most wholesome; but whether such a method of treating the Bible is, 
everything considered, the best, may, perhaps, be questioned. 


* TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORK IN THE HOLY LAND (A RECORD AND A SUMMARY): June 22, 
1865—June 22, 1886. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1886. 8vo, pp. 232. Price, $1.40. 

+THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE: Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph Parker, D. D. Vol. V, 
Joshua—Judges V. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1887. 8vo, pp. 360. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Book NOTICEs. 


HAM-MISHKAN—THE WONDERFUL TENT.* 


This book, as well as those elsewhere noticed in this number, is intended not 
for scholars and critics, but for the people. The writer endeavors to depict the 
structure of the tabernacle, its purpose and its teachings. The presentation aims 
to be succinct, definite and clear; and the author has endeavored to do this with- 
out “indulging too much in fanciful and extravagant interpretations.” 

A perusal of the book produces the impression that, in both of these par- 
ticulars, the writer has failed. The presentatign is anything but succinct and 
definite. The method employed, that of a conversation between several travelers, 
rendered a succinct presentation impossible. One reads through entire pages 
before obtaining what might often have been more satisfactorily expressed in as 
many lines. It is difficult to know what standard of interpretation the author 
held before himself. Anything more fanciful or extravagant than much which 
this book contains would be difficult to find. 


THE BIBLE-WORK: OLD TESTAMENT.+ 


The general purpose of this work is seen from its title. It is something like 
Spurgeon’s work on the Psalms, ‘‘ The Treasury of David.” It shows wonderful 
care and industry. The good judgment displayed in making the selections is 
everywhere manifest. The arrangement of the material, however, does not seem 
to accord with the principles which the writer lays down in his preface. Does it 
not seem premature, to say the least, that an exhaustive treatment of the doctrine — 
of the trinity should be introduced in connection with Gen. I. 26 and 11.7. We 
cannot believe that the plural in “let us make man,” etc., has any allusion to this 
doctrine. But so long as Bible-students desire to know what great and good men 
through all ages have thought and written concerning the Bible, and have not 
time or opportunity to consult the works of these men, there will be a field for this 
book. The author is certainly to be congratulated upon the courage which en- 
ables him to undertake a work of such vast proportions. 

* HAM-MISHKAN, THE Wemenevs TENT. An account of the structure, signification and 
spiritual lessons of the Mosaic Tabernacle. By Rev. D. A. Randall, D.D. With a portrait and 
sketch of the author. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1886. 12mo, pp. 420. Price, $1.75. 

+ THe BIBLE-WORK: THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I. Genesis—Exodus XII. From Creation 
to the Exodus. The revised text, arranged in sections; with comments selected from the 
choicest, most illuminating and helpful thought of Christian centuries, taken from four hun- 
dred scholarly writers. Prepared by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1887. Large 8vo. ‘ 
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CURRENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Einleitung in die kanon. Buecher d. A. T. Von 
W.Schenz. Regensbourg. 1887. xv, 480 S., 
er. 8. 

Kanonisirung u. Feststellung des Textes der heil- 
igen Schriften des A.T. Von A.S. Weissmann. 
Vienna. 1887. 8vo, pp. 20 (Hebrew). 

Die Bedeutung des Pasek f. die Quellenscheidung 
in den Buechern des A. T. By E. V.Ortenberg. 
Progr. d. Kénig]. Dom Gymnasiums. Verden. 
1887. 

Das Sklavenrecht d. alten Testamentes. Eine 
rechtsgeschichtl. Studie. By M. Mandl. Ham- 
burg: J. F. Richter. 1886. 328.,gr.8...M.80. 


ARTICLES. 


Hagyai. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., in Ex- 
positor, ’87. 

The Prophecy concerning Judas. By T. E. Page, 
M. A., ib. 

The Red Sea. By Prof. H. P. Smith in Journal 
and Messenger, May 18, ’87. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea. By Samuel C. 
Bartlett in Independent, May 19, ’87. 

Finding Pharaoh. By Edward L. Wilson in 
Century Magazine, May, ’87. 

Pharaoh, the Oppressor, and his Daughter, in the 
light of their Monuments. By Prof. John A. 
Paine, ib. 

The Pharaoh in the time of Joseph. By S. Fyne 
in Jewish World (London), April 29, ’87. 

Is the Moabite Stone a Forgery? By Dr. K. 
Kohler in American Hebrew, May 6, ’87. 

Recherches bibliques. IX. Cainites et Séthites. 
By J. Halévy in Revue des études juives, ’87, 
jan.-mars, 

Indisches in der Bibel. By M. Haberlandt in 
Oesterr. Monatschr. f. d. Orient, 1887, 3. 

Etude critique sur Vauthenticité du Pentateuque 
d aprés Vexamen intrinséque de son contenu. 


By F. Vigouroux in Rev. des questions histor. . 


April, ’86. 


Ueber Jesaja LIII. 9. By J. H. Findeisen in 
Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben, ’87, 
Heft III. 

Historical Verity of the Biblical Record of Israel 
in Egypt. I. By Prof. George Ebers in 8. 8. 
Times, April 30, ’87. 

God in the Old Testament. By F.N. Zabriskie, 
ib. 

Modern Observances of the Passover by the Jews. 
By Dr. Henry Gersoni, ib., May 7. 

The Great and Terrible Wilderness. By Prof. 
George E. Post, ib., May 21. 

Recent Red Sea Theories. By Prof. Hermann 
Guthe, ib., May 14 and 21. 

The Border Wall of Egypt. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull, ib., May 14. 

The Manna. By Prof. Isaac H. Hall, ib., May 
21. 

The Tables of the Covenant. Ib., May 28. 

28, ’87. 

The Ten Words. I. By Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, 
ib. 

The First and Great Commandmeut. By Prof. 
Geo. R. Stevens, ib. 

The Decalogue. Man and God. By Alex. Mac- 
laren, ib. 

L’ Hexateuque d’aprés M. Kuenen. By A. Carri- 
ére in Rev. de I’hist. des. rel., 13, 206 sqq. 

Le code sacerdotal pendant exile. By J. Halévy, 
ib. 

L’wuvre Esdras. By A. Kuenen, ib., 138, 334 


sqq. 

The Higher Oriticism. By J.C. Westcott in Zi- 
on’s Herald, May 25, 87. 

Fruit Culture in Palestine. By Dr. Selah Merrill 
in Observer, May 19, ’87. 


REVIEWS. 


Die Buecher Numeri, Deuteronomium uud Josua, 
fiir die 2. Aufl. neu bearb. (Aug. Dillmann). 
By B. Stade in Theol. Ltztng., May 7, ’87. 

Biblical Theology of the Old Testament (Weidner). 
By Ad. Kamphausen, ib. 
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GENERAL INDEX, 


American Explorers in Bible-Lands 
marries pie of Hebrew, Report of the Principal of Schools of the.. 
a Report of the Treasurer of the 

The Annual Meeting of the 

Antediluvian Chronology, The 

Ballantine, Prof. Wm. G., A Book-Study : Isaiah xL.—LXvI 

Barton, Geo. A., The Prayer of Habakkuk 

Beecher, Prof. Willis J., The Sunday-School Lessons 

22, 47, 78, 113, 145, 170, 219, 246, 277, 319 

Bible, The Study of the, by 

Bible-study in the Pastorate: Figures and Facts 

Bibliography of Exploration, The. A List of American Writers upon Bib- 
lical Archeology and the Work of Exploration in Bible Lands, with the 
Subjects they have discussed, including Review and ecceuee Articles 
as well as Separate Books 

Boardman, Dr. Geo. Dana, The Antediluvian Chronology 

Book Notices: Bartlett and Peters, Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, 29; Blaikie, 
A Manual of Bible History, 61; Bradley, Lectures on Ecclesiastes, 61; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy, 126; Butler, The Bible-work: The Old Testament. Vol. 
I. Genesis—Exodus x11... From Creation to the Exodus, 327; Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, 254; Chicago Theol. Sem. Professors, Current Discussions in 
Theology, 253; Conder, Syrian Stone-Lore, 286; Cook, Orient, 253; Kellogg, 
Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt, 286; Kuenen, An Historico-Critical 
Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch, 190; Orelli, The 
Old Testament Prophecy-of the Consummation of the Kingdom of God, 28; 
Parker, The People’s Bible: Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 223 ; 
Parker, The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture, 326; Pember, 
Earth’s Earliest Ages, 62; Randall, Ham-mishkan, the Wonderful Tent, 327; 
—— Twenty-one Years’ Work in Palestine, 326; Weidner, Biblical Theology 
of the Old Testament, 31; Wright, Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Day- 
light, 223. 

Book-study: Isaiah xL.—LXVI 

Book-study: Part II. (Genesis x11.—.L)... 

Book-study : Exodus 

Book-study: Hosea 

Brown, Prof. Francis, Commentaries on Exodus 

Caphtorim, The. Who were these People and where was their Original 
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Chambers, Dr. Talbot W., Divisions of the Pentateuch 
The Perfection of the Decalogue 
Chinese Legends, Primeval 
Critical Division of the Pentateuch inimical to the Christian Faith? Is the 


Current Old Testament Literature.. ...32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 224, 256, 288, 328 
Curtis, Prof. Edward L., The Old Testament Prophet 25 
Some Features of Old Testament Prophecy illustrated by the Book of 


Decalogue, The Perfection of the 

Delitzsch, Franz 

Delitzsch, Prof. Franz, Must we follow the N ew Testament Interpretation 
of Old Testament Texts ? 

DeWette, W. M. L 

Denio, Prof. F. B., The Kingdom of God in the Old Testament, I 
The Kingdom ‘of God in the Old Testament, II 
A Book-Study : Hosea 

Divisions of the Decalogue 

Douglass, Benjamin, Esq., An Exposition of Isaiah Lx. 11, 12 

Editorial Notes: Activity in the Old Testament Department, 65; ‘The advanced 
Views old, 227; Americans and Independent Research, 225; American 
Students, 280; Assyrian and its Contributions to Biblical Science, 226; The 
Bible in the College Curriculum, 194; Bible-study in the Pastorate, 129; Bible- 
study in the Seminary, 129; Prof. Chas. R. Brown on the Revision, 2; Cold 
Reception of the Revised Old Testament, 66; Capt. Conder’s Vindication, 
291; The Critical ‘‘and Mystical,” 258; Danger of Bible-study by Student, 
194; Devotional Study of the Bible, 34; Exegetical Work, 2; Explanation of 
“Figures and Facts,” 161; Figures and Facts, 161; The Gospel in the Old 
Testament, 68; Hebrew Summer Schools, 3; Higher and Lower Criticism, 
35; The Interest in the Bible, 193: False Interpretation, 257; Lyon’s Article 
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Hebrew and Semitic Text-books. 


The testimony of teachers and pupils who have made practical use of these text- 
books is uniformly and enthusiastically in praise of both the books themselves and of 
the system embodied in them. (G3"Jn the acquisition of the Hebrew language, more rapid 
and satisfactory progress can be made by means of these books than by the use of any others 
in existence. 
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Recent Theological and Philosophical Publications. 


“A Work of Unique Importance for Bible Students.” 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D. Vol. 1.—The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 


The scope of this scholarly and Snpertont contribution to the critical study of the text of the 
New Testament is broad and comprehensive, the work representing the fruit of many years of 
laborious research while Dr. Vincent has been the pastor of the Church of the Covenant in New 
York City. The purpose of the author is to enable the English reader and student to get at the 
original force, meaning, and color of the significant words and phrases as used by the different 

ters An introduction to the comments upon each book sets forth in commen’ form what is 
known about the author—how, where, with what object, and with what peculiarities of style he 
wrote. Pr. Vincent has gathered from all sources and put in an easily-comprehended form a 
great quantity of information of much value to the critical expert as well as to the studious lay- 
man who wishes to get at the real spirit of the Greek text. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


The present work is an attempt in a field which, so far as I am aware, is not covered by any 
one book, though it has been carefully and ably worked by many scholars. Taking a position 
midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the 
reader of the or Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, by opening to him 
the native force of the separate words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymol- 
ogy their history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by different evan- 
gelists and apostles. 


Messianic Prophecy. 


The Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption through the Messiah. <A Crit- 
ical Study of the Messianic Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of 
their Development. By CHARLES AvG@usTuUs Briaas, D. D., Professor of 
Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological Seminary. 
vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“The book shows how fresh and living a thing Hebrew one is becoming, and how 
thoroughly the author has steeped himself in the successes and results, and therefore in the 
enthusiasm, of it. It is a book which will draw on to repeated study.”’—Christian Union. 

*‘His new book on Messianic Prophecy is a worthy companion to his indispensable text-book 
on biblical study. . . . What is most of all required to insure the future of Old Testament 
studies in this country is that those who teach should satisfy their students of their historic 
connection with the religion and theology of the past. Prof. Briggs has the consciousness of 
such a connection in a very full degree, and yet he combines this with a frank and unreserved 
adhesion to the principles of modern criticism. . . He has produced the first English text- 
—_ on the subject of Messianic Prophecy which a modern teacher can use.”— London 

cademy. 

“Tt is second in importance to no theological work which has appeared in this country dur- 
ing the present century.”—The Critic. 


Psychology. 


By James McCosu, D. D., LL. D., President of Princeton College. I.—The Cog- 
nitive Powers. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. II.—The Motive Powers. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. ; 


Dr. McCosh has treated the difficult and at times obscure topics which belong to the depart- 
ment of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. j 

The first volume contains an analysis of the operations of the senses, and of their relation 
to the intellectual processes, and devotes considerable space to a discussion of sense-percep- 
tion, from the physiological side, accompanied by appropriate cuts. The second volume con- 
tinues the subject witha discussion of the power of the conscience, emotions, and will. 

“Dr. McCosh’s ‘Psychology’ is one of the best text-books to be putin the hands of college 
students that has appeared of late years.”—The Christian Union. 

“The book is written in a clear and simple style ; it breathes a sweet and win spirit; and 
it is inspired by a noble purpose. In these respects it is a model of what a text-book should 
be.”—Professor WILLIAM DE W. Hypkz, of Bowdoin College. 

“Thave read the book with much interest. It is what was to have been expected from the 
ability and long experience of the auther. The style is clear and simple; the matter is well 
distributed ; it well covers the ground usually taught in such text-books, and Iam sure any 
Fo ed would find it a helpful guide in his classes.” —S. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar 
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most important contribution to the science of psychology.”—Nuw York 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


By GrorGE T. LApp., D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale 
University. With Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.50. 


“This work of Professor Ladd’s contains in its six hundred and ninety-six pages more infor- 
mation on this most interesting branch of mind science than any similar work in the English 
1 It is impossible in a brief notice to give any adequate conception of the scientific 
character and practical application of this admirable volume. In its class it stands alone amo 
American books. No thorough student of psychology will rest satisfied until he owns a copy 
this work.” —T he School Journal. 


“Tt is infinitely the ripest treatise in our age in its special field, and is a J exam- 
pe of good work in natural history, by a student who has received a theological and philosoph- 
cal education.’’—Boston Beacon. 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By SAMUEL Harris, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University. 1vol.,8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ The Philosophical Basis of Theism.” 
$3.50. 


“Not only to the scholar, but to the active pastor who is in the forefront of the conflict, face 
to face with practical unbelief of all kinds, this book will be a treasure-house of practical and 
spiritual thought, not ong defensive, but constructive and upbuilding.” ‘The whole Christian 
world is indebted to Dr. Harris for the vigorous work he has done in fundamental apologetics; 
for the eminent clearness, ability, breadth and power with which it is done.” — 

m Union. 


“The work marks a distinct advance in the science of natural theology. We are interested 
and impressed not only with its compass and strength and freshness of thought, but with the at- 
tractiveness of its literary form. It has none of the prosiness and dullness which characterize 
many theological treatises. It bears the marks not only of a well-trained reason, but of a culti- 
vated imagination and literary taste. We listen here not only to philosophers and scientists, but 
to poets as well.—N. Y. Independent. 


“As a whole this is one of the most profound and thorough discussions of the subject that 
have appeared. It ought to be carefully read by all earnest inquirers after truth, and it deserves 
a place in every minister’s library.’—Chicayo Tribune. 

“Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the growth of years of professional study 
and reflection. Few books on Apologetics have been recently produced that will be more influ- 
ential and formative upon the mind of the theological or philosophical student, or more useful 
- . + It is calculated to influence opinions and to influence them truthfully, seriously and 
strongly.”—Prof. WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D. D., in the Preshyterian Review. 


A HELP FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Critical Notes 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FROM THE PENTATEUCH. 
By S. R. Driver, Professor of Hebrew, Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, 75 cents 


net. 


“The careful study of the book will do much to remove prejudices, open up new views of 
divine truth, and prepare the reader for that deeper study of the Scriptures for which modern 
biblical criticism is preparing the way, and for which it has already accomplished so much.”— 
Prof. C. A. Briggs in The Evangelist. 
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AIDS BIBLE-STUDY. 


The Gospel According to Moses ; 


Or, the Import of Sacrifice in the Ancient Jewish Service. By W. 
W. WASHBURN, A. M. 16mo, price, $0.50. 


Gospel in the Trees, 


With Opinions on Common Things and Fraternal Methodism. By 
ALEX. CLARKE. 12mo, price, $1.00. 


Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. 


How they came to be in manner and form as they are. By FRANCIS 
W. UpHaM, LL. D. 12mo, price, $1.25. 


Gospel Records. 


Their Genuineness, Authenticity, Historic Verity, and Inspiration, 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Gospel History. By 
WILLIAM Nast, LL. D.  12mo, price, $1.50, 


Manual of Gospels. 
By JAMES STRONG, S. T. D.  16mo, price, $0.75. 


Commentary on the New Testament. 


. Intended for Popular Use. By D. D. WHEDON, LL. D. 12mo, each 
$1.50. Vol. I—Matthew and Mark. Vol. II.—Luke and John. 
Vol. III.—Acts and Romans. Vol. IV.—1 Corinthians to 2 Tim- 
othy. Vol. V.—Titus to Revelation. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. 


D. D. WHEDON, LL. D., Editor. Already issued. Vol. III.—Book of 
Joshua. By D. Steele, D. D. Books of Judges to 2 Samuel. By 
M.S. Terry, A.M. Vol. 1V.—Kings to Esther. By M.S. Terry, 
A.M. Vol. V.—Psalms. By F. G. Hibbard, D. D. Vol. VI-— 
Job. By I. K. Burr, D. D. Proverbs. By Wm. Hunter. Eccle- 
siastes—Song of Solomon. By A. D. Hyde, D. D. Vol. VII.— 
Isaiah. By Henry Bannister, D. D. Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions. By Francis D. Hemenway, D. D. 12mo, $2.25. 


The People’s Commentary. 

Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious Refer- 
ences to Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to 
assist Bible-students and common readers to understand the 
meaning of the Inspired Word. By Rev. AMOS BINNEY and D. 
STEELE, D. D. Revised, with Topical Index. 12mo, $3.00. 
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| 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
Bold by rie it four months for one dollar. 
y all n 


ewsdealers. 
f you have an jnvention to patent write to ) (| Ee more money 


an at any thing else in 
Row rk. this world. Capital not needed; you 
Handbook about Sleek mailed free. are started free. Both sexes; all ages. 


Any one can do the work. Large earnings sure 


Cured without | from first start. Costly outfit and terms free. 
C A N C E R Better oom wows us 
your a ss and find ow you are wise you 

will do so at once. y 


F. L. PUND, M. D., Aurora, Kane Co. H, & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra ita make ®6 a ony, with Plush 
terms, | cash premiums, eapest in deol S. Particulars free, 
BIBLE FREE | FOSHRE & Maxx, Cincinnati, 0. 
*5 


& Ce | 
| 


Are You Insured? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Get a Policy of Life Insurance. 
Get the Best, and Get it Now. 


When Shall I Insure? 


Were this question in reference to my house 
—that might never be burned—my instant 
answer would be Now; but as it regards my 
life—that must v8 WHEN ? sdom, Pru- 
dence, Conscience, Duty, answer NOW! 

WitH HEALTH IT IS WITHIN YOUR REACH. 
WirTHouT HEALTH IT IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOUR MONEY CANNOT PURCHASE. 


Where Shall I Insure? 


The answer is at hand. In THE WASHING- 
TON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
This Compan. Pony mes all the reliable and popu- 
lar forms of Life Insurance. 


For Rates of Premium on any Age or Plan, 
and any other information concerning Life 
Insurance,.address 


RICHARD H. JACKSON, 


General Agent for Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
part of Massachusetts, 
65 WESTMINSTER ST., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Over Tilden, Thurber & Co. 


Larg’ Garden Guide 

Free tdall. Youshould 

have it. Best varieties, 
prices. 


all tested, atlow 
& BRO., Seedsmen, Pella. Ia. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


¥ URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
ic] in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


CONSUMPTION 


Working Classes, Attention! 


prepared te furnish all classes with employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time, or for 
their spare moments. Business new, light and 
rofitable. Persons of either sex easily earn 
rom 50 cents to $5.00 per evening, and a pro- 
rtional sum by ee fp rod all their time to the 
usiness. Boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. That all who see this may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this 
offer. To such as are not well satisfied we will 
send one dollar to pay for the trouble of writ- 
ing. Full particulars and outfit free. Address 
Groras 8 STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ALL FOR 24 o's, 


three 


‘Address all orders to Nassau 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS - TO TH! 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


RVETURE 


peord of ampounding for DR. 


CINCINNATIBELLF OUNDRY CO 


hindr: 


to be made. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send 
you free, something of great 
value and importance to you, 


that will start you in business which will bring 
you in more money right away than 4 
else in this world. Any one can do the wor 

and live athome. Either sex; all ages. Some- 
thing new, that just coins money for all work- 
ers. We will start you; capital not needed. 
This is one of the genuine, important chances 
of a life-time. Those who are ambitious and 
will not delay. Grand outfit free. 

Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HOP NICHOLSON’S 
E:=DEA ei PATENTED 
cure Deafness 
been tod sol 
countries of the world. Send 3 stamps for 


book, containing @ valuable Essay on 
lustrations 


EST FY Philharmonic 
Chapel Organ 
IN QUALITY AND POWER OF TONE 
Far in Advance of anything heretofore produced. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO.. 
159 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


Neinnat 
ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
only. Send for circular of measure- 
ons and proofs. Get cured at home and 
+o) 204 Broadway, New York. 
1 from D L 
UY tents, Lette: tors, 
Editors, and other men of 
4 ZG have been cured by these celebrated DRUMS, 
~ very interesting ame 
Address—J. H. NICHOLSON, No, um MacDougall Street, NEW YORK. 
— 
i all the gems from the KADO, as wel 
DREAM FACES.” “LOVE, LOVE, LOV 
dies and Conundrums, over 250, just for 
and social parties. 250 Motto Verses, puss 8 tongs tters, 


MEMORY! 


WHOLLY UNLIKE ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 


“Prof. Loisette gave me a new memory.”—Hon. Judah P. Benjamin. 

“Tt has greatly strengthened my natural memory.’’—Hon. W. W. Astor, late U. S. 
Minister to Italy. 

‘Prof. Loisette’s system appears to me to warrant the strongest indorsement’’— 
John C. Minor, M. D. 

“T regret that it did not form a part of the curriculum of our schools”—Stephen 
Rand, Esq., Paymaster of the U. 8S. Navy. 

“There is not one institution of learning in the land that would be without its aid 
if its worth were known.’’—Rev. A. J. McInerney, Rector St. Mary’s Church, 
Annapolis. 

“‘T have formed one class by correspondence ; am now forming a second, and have 

- decided that hereafter I shall try to induce all my students to master this 
system before they engage in their linguistic studies under my direction.” — 
Rev. Francis B. Denio, Professor of Hebrew in the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary. 

“Since learning your System, I find I can soon learn to play any piece of music 
without notes, a feat impossible to me formerly.”—Eliza Cawthorne. - 

‘By his System I have already learned one book in one reading, and I intend to 
learn many more in the same way.’’—Sir Edward H. Meredyth, Bart. 

“T confidently recommend your System to all who desire to strengthen their mem- 
ory and cure their mind-wandering.’’—Bernard Ellis, Esq. 

“Tt is a perfect memory system.” — Weekly Budget. 

_ “I do not say that I made myself a walking Hume or Macaulay, but I do say that 
what I had learned, I knew perfectly, thanks to your system. The result was 
full marks (150).’—Reginald E. Murray, Esq. 

“T have just come off top ina Bursary examination, and I owe my success in great 
measure to the general improvement which your system had effected in my 
retentiveness ahd acumen.”— Thomas Tait, Esq. 

“T have no hesitation in thoroughly recommending the System to all who are ear- 
nest in wishing to train their memories effectively, and are therefore willing 
to take reasonable pains to obtain so useful a result.’”—Mr. Richard A. Proc- 
tor, the Astronomer. 

‘But there is this all-important difference between other systems and that of Pro- 
fessor Loisette, that, while the former are arbitrary and artificial, the latter is 
entirely based upon physiological and psychological principles.” — The People’s 


“Prof. Loisette did not create a memory for me; no, nothing of the kind. And 
yet he did for me what amounted to the same thing, for he proved to me that 
I already had a memory, a thing which I was not aware of till then. I had 
before been able, like most people, to store up and lose things in the dark, 
cellar uf my memory, but he showed me how to light up the cellar. It is the 
difference—to change the figure—between having money where you can’t 
collect it, and having it in your pocket. The information cost me but little, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.—S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). — 


Prospectus sent post FREE, with opinions in full of eminent people on both continents. 
Great inducements to Correspondence Classes. 


PROF. LOISETTEH, 
237 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Trvend. 
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This number closes the VI. volume 
of Tue OLD TesTAMENT STUDENT, and 
with the exception of a very few num- 
bers full sets of Toe StupENT can be 
furnished either bound or unbound. 
Single numbers cost ten cents each. 


The July number of Hesrarca will 
contain eighty pages instead of sixty- 
four. The leading article of the num- 
ber is Dr. James A. Craig’s translation, 
with transliteration, of the Monolith 
Inscription of Salmaneser II. This is 
the first accurate translation of this in- 
scription, accompanied with philological 
notes and transliteration, that has ap- 
peared. It is especially interesting on 
account of the many references to bib- 
lical kings and lands. Single copies of 
this number may be had for sixty-five 
cents. 


Summer ScuHoots or HeBrew. A 
list of these Schools, with dates and 
places, is given in an advertisement in 
this number. For further particulars, 
address the PRINCIPAL. 


The Morgan Park lectures, by Rev. 
J. A. Smith, D. D., of Chicago, which, 
under the title of Studies in Modern 
Church History, were announced in a 
late number of THE STuDENT, are now 
ready for subscribers. The book makes 
a handsome volume of 365 pages, and 
will be found to be highly interesting 
and instructive. 

Subseribers for the volume who have 
not received their copies should at 
once notify the editor of THE StuDENT, 
that any mistake may be rectified. A 
few copies more than the number sub- 
scribed for were issued, and these, at 
$2.00 per volume, may be obtained on 
application to the editor of Tur Sru- 
DENT. 


Sample Copies of THE STUDENT are 
gladly furnished to all those who may 
desire them for examination. 


Ciuss! Ciuss!! With the begin 
ning of a new volume, special club rates 
will be offered to Colleges, Seminaries, 
Y. M. C. Associations and Swnday- 
schools. The next volume promises to 
be even more interesting than past vol- 
umes. Special pains will be taken to 


keep all the departments up to a high 


standard. Send for special rates. 


Letters are received daily in refer- 
ence to the method of “ Memory-train- 
ing” advertised in Toe StupEent by 
Professor Loisette. We have ourselves 
tried the method and are convinced that 
the method is of the very highest order. 
If the student who undertakes to apply 
the method will faithfully carry out the 
directions of the professor, the results 
gained will be to him a source of con- 
stant surprise and gratification. No 
man has a memory, so poor that this 
method will not greatly aid it; nor has 
any one a memory so good as not to 
stand in need of the help which it can 
furnish. | 


Tue STupDENT is making, special ef- 
forts to bring up all its subscriptions to 
the advance-payment line; and it is 
succeeding. With this and all future 
numbers, the date to which subscrip- 
tions are paid is indicated on the yel- 
low address-tab. Will you not see to 
it that your subscription is paid up to 
and beyond June, ’87? 


-We would call the of sub- 


scribers to the following: Cash or 
postal notes, if sent in an unregistered 
letter, will be at the owner's risk. All 
remittances should be made by postal 
order, express order, check, draft or 
registered letter. 


Members of the Hebrew Correspond- 
ence School are entitled to HEBRAICA 
at reduced rates. To such this journal © 
is offered at the low price of $1.25. 


| S0 H ER lA N 0 S 


Are at present the most popular and preferred by the Leading Artists. 
NOS. 149 TO 155 E. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


What can be done in a 
Month? 


This question ts asked by everyone who considers the advisability 
of attending one of the Summer Schools of Hebrew.* What ts the 
answer ? 


1. To one who has never studied Hebrew: 


You will (1) learn to pronounce the la age with considerable ease; (2) uire a knowled 
of the most important grammatical principles; (8) gain a vocabulary of 425 words; (4) by a fy y 
master the first four chapters of Genesis; (5) lay a solid foundation for further work in the lan- 
guage and in Old Testament exegesis. 


2. To one who has studied Hebrew, but 
desires to review: 


You will (1) learn to pronounce the language with perfect ease; (2) obtain a working and at 
the same time a scientific knowledge of the whole of Hebrew etymology; - gee a vocabulary 
of 800 words; (4) thoroughly master the first eight chapters of Genesis; (5) read at sight from 100 
to 150 pages of Hebrew; (6) be able to read with accuracy and ease any part of the historical por- 
tions of the Old Testament. 


3. To one who has already made such 
progress as is indicated above: 


You will (1) learn the syntax of the language, a knowledge of which is essential for any close 
exegesis; (2) increase your vocabulary to or 1500 words; (3) read critically the books of Deuter- 
onomy or Jeremiah (or Rzekiel), or both; (4) gain an acquaintance with the principles of textual 
criticism: (6) obtain practice in the careful application of the principles of interpretation; (6) 
study exhaustivel to 100 of the most important Old Testament words; (7) read at sight from 
150 to 250 pages of Hebrew. 


Read the following (from a Presbyterian Pastor of New Jersey) :— 

**In looking back over what the Summer School of Hebrew did for me, two 
points stand out clearly: (1) Your course in Hebrew etymology made Hebrew an 
intelligent study, by enabling me to see the language in its relations and to under- 
stand its philosophy. Instead of being an unexplained collection of memorized 
facts, it is now and always will be an organic part of my knowledge of things. 
(2) The drill in reading at sight has made all the knowledge permanently available, 
so that, after long neglect, I can pick up the Hebrew Bible and read the Sunday- 
school lessons with ease; and I have no fear that my Hebrew will ever grow rusty 
and unusable. It was attendance on the Progressive Course at Philadelphia, in 
1885, that enables me to say this.” 


For full information, address the Principal, WILLIAM R. H ARPER, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. M.), 3 School, 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL, June 30 (2 P. M.)—July 29 (5 P. M.), ms 4 eg 

8. SOUTHERN SCHOOL, July 28 (2 P. M.)—Aug. 26 (5 P. M.), Gntere of Vi 


niv. of Va., Va. 
4. CHICAGO SCHOOL; Aug. 4 (2 P. M.)—Sept. 2 (6 P. M.), Garrett Biblical fi 


